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ABSTRACT 

Objectives of this s'hUdy were to determi^ne knowledge 
levels and attitudes among lay leaders and members concerning the 
Cooperative Extension Service (CES) reorganization in Jefferson 
County, New York; relationships betw'een knowledge and attitudes; and 
the relation of knowledge levels and attitudes to certain variables. 
An interview schedule was administered to all 36 leaders in the 
county and to 116 members (a 5% sample) . Findings included the 
following: (1) leaders had higher knowledge levels and more favorable 

attitudes than members; (2) Extension participation was higher for 
leaders than for members; (3) in the member group, women were more 
favorable toward the reorganization; (h) attitudes and knowledge were 
not significantly related to one another; (5) age, education, 
occupation, income, tenure in Extension, residence, and Extension 
participation were not signficantly related to knowledge of the 
reorganization or to attitudes held concerning it. (Author/LY) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

A dynamic characteristic of the modern world is rapid change. 

Society is continuously confronted with many forms of change - 
technological, social, economic and cultural. Since the turn of the 
century the contributions made by science and research to man*s body 
of knowledge have increased at a phenomenal rate. This advancement of 
knowledge coupled with the increase in the level of education of the 
masses has brought a dramatic acceleration of changes. The passing 
of each decade finds the tempo of change even greater than the previous 

I 

decade and looking at the future there is every indication that the 
degree and rapidity of change will be even greater. 

’ The Cooperative Extension Service during its 53 years of existence 

* has made a continued effort to adjust to change. These efforts to 

i 

\ develop and implement new educational programs to meet the needs of the 

I 

t people being served has resulted in the development of many new 

I 

j Extension programs and approaches. The development of new programs 

? 

i has often necessitated making changes in the Extension organization. 

i'* 

j Change in objectives, clientele, size of staff, the bases of developing 

« 

f programs, the bases of authority and financial support are some of the 

major factors contributing to changes in the organization. 

It is generally recognized that if the Extension organization is 
to continue to fulfill its basic objectives of helping people to 

^H. C. Sanders, The C o ope r ative Extension Service (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prcntice-llall, Inc., i966), p. 43. 
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recognize, analyze and solve their problems, it must continue to 
adapt to the changing needs and demands of today’s people. The 
Scope Report of 1958, states "Programs and procedures appropriate 
and adequate yesterday are likely to be inappropriate today - and 

ii2 

obsolete tomorrow." 

During the past five years greater emphasis has been placed on 
Extension’s involvement in public affairs and resource development 
programs. At the same time there has been increased recognition of 
the need for university-wide Extension programs to adequately serve 
the American community. 

In several states. Cooperative Extension has assumed these 
broader roles in program effort and in assuming these roles has found 
that the disciplines of the 'agricultural and home economics colleges, 
although adequate in the past, needed to be supplemented by information 
from other colleges of the university. In addition, due to the nature 
and scope of these new programs, the need was seen to depart from 
the traditional organizational arrangement on both the state and 
county level and move toward an area and regional basis of administra- 
tion with greater use of program specialist personnel. The broader 
and more diversified programs have required a broader resource and 
organizational base and consequently has led some states to reorganize 
their organizational system. 

^Federal Extension Service, jQiojCoojTeratlvc Extension 
TODAY, A Report Prepared by Subcommittee on Scope and Responsibility 
(Washington , D. C.: Federal Extension Service, 1958), p. 7. 




3 

New York Stale Extonsion Rcorfiani zation 

Oil May I, 1963 a special State committee of both lay and pro- 
fessional people involved in the New York State Cooperative Extension 
program embarked on a study of the administration and programs of 
the State Extension Organization. The special study committee placed 
particular emphasis on the questions and problems concerned with 

3 

Extension’s future. The study involved three major phases. 

(1) Examination and discussion of Extension’s resources 
and possible contributions in the present and future. 

(2) Identification of primary audiences as a basis for 
developing Cooperative Extension programs. 

(3) Examination of the organizational structure and 
development of three organizational plans with the 
incorporation of alternatives for the consideration 
of lay leaders and professional Extension workers. 

On September 1, 1964 the study committee submitted its report 
and outlined a new organizational plan with recommendations for adoption 

4 

and implementation. On May 14, 1964 the Central Advisory Committee 
unanimously accepted the report and recommended that the Director of 

3 

New York State Cooperative Extension Service, Report of the Study 
Committee on an organization plan for Cooperative Extension in New York 
State . (Ithaca, N.Y.: New York State Cooperative Extension Service, 

1964) p. 3. 

See definition of terms for explanation of this and other term.s 
at the end of this chapter. 
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Extension initiate action to implement the plan as presented in the 
report. Subsequently the reorganization plan was presented to the 
Extension professional staff and to the county Extension boards of 
directors . 

In presenting the proposed reorganization plan to the county 
Extension boards of directors, Dr. A. A. Johnson, Director of the 
New York State Cooperative Extension Service, stated: 

The Cooperative Extension Service of New York State 
must adapt its teaching program and its organization to 
meet the changes in character and needs of the people 
for whom it exists. 

Due to its dynamic educational work, there is urgent 
need for an increased rate and new order of transformation 
in Cooperative Extension. This is mandated by the know- 
ledge explosion and increasing demands placed on Extension 
by its present and potential audiences. 

During the Spring of 1965 solicitation was made to all counties 
for volunteers to initiate the reorganization plan with the under- 
standing that six counties would be selected as pilot counties to 
begin reorganizing. Jefferson County V7as one of the six counties 
selected and during the last six months of 1965 the county Extension 
board of directors proceeded to appoint a steering committee to 
draw up a new constitution and by-laws and make selections concerning 
•various options provided in the reorganization plan. Recommendations 
made by the steering committee were acted upon by the county 
Extension board of directors. The proposed county organizational 
plan developed by the steering committee was approved by the board 

of directors for presentation to the Extension membership at the 

« 

I ^New York State Cooperative Extension Service, op . ci t . , p. 1. 
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annual meeting on November 22, 1965. The membership present at the 
annual meeting voted to approve the new constitution and by-laws as 
proposed. On January 1, 1966 the new organization plan became 
effective in Jefferson County and has been in operation for over 
fifteen months at the time of this study. 

Purpose of Study 

The planning, implementation and resulting effectiveness of the 
County Extension organization and programs is primarily dependent on 
the acceptance and interest of the lay people, especially the lay 
leaders and members of the County Extension Association. Under the 
New York State Extension system the lay leaders as elected representa- 
tives of the lay Extension membership play a key role in the operations 
of the County Extension Association. Serving as members of the 
Association Board of Directors, they have a major responsibility in 
making decisions concerning the administration and functioning of 
the County organization. 

In consideration of the responsibility and involvement of the 
lay leaders and members in the Association it is important that they 
have a reasonable knowledge and understanding of the Extension 
organization and that there be a favorable organizational rapport. 

Since the implementation of the reorganization plan there have been 
questions posed by both lay persons and the Extension staff concerning 
the general understanding held by the lay membership regarding the 
new organization. The purpose of this study will be to investigate 
the extent of knowledge and the nature of opinions held by the lay 
leaders and members of the new organization. 
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Present plans arc to complete the reorganization of all county 
Extension organizations by 1970. By the time this study is completed 
less than half of the counties will be reorganized. The information • 
gained from this study should be of value in the following three 
areas . 

(1) Assisting in the reorganization process of the 
remaining county Extension organizations. 

(2) Identifying areas in need of strengthening relative 
to the operation of the Jefferson County Extension 
Organization. 

(3) Assist in the reorganization process of other 
non-Extension organizations similar to the one 
under study. 

Research Problem and Objectives 

The research problem is to determine the levels of knowledge and 
opinion of the lay members and leaders with regard to the 1966 
Extension reorganization in Jefferson County with emphasis on the 
following major objectives: 

(1) Determine the knowledge held by lay members* and lay 
leaders' of the new Extension organization. 

(2) Determine the opinions held by the lay members and 
lay leaders of the new Extension organization. 

(3) Determine the relationship of the lay members and lay 
leaders ■ knowledge of the new organization to their 
opinion of the new organization. 
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(A) DeLcrmiiic ihci rcltUiionship of the lay members' and 
lay leaders' level of participation to: 



A . 


Level of knowledge 




B. 


Opinion 




Identify any significant relationships involving 


the 


following factors with regard to 


the knowledge 


and 


opinions held by the lay members 


and lay leaders. 


A. 


Age 




B. 


Formal Education 




C. 


Sex 




D. 


Occupation 




E. 


Income 




F. 


Residence 




G • 


Tenure 





Scope of Study 

The scope of this study will be limited to the lay members and lay 
leaders of the Cooperative Extension Association of Jefferson County, 
New York. A sample of lay members was drawn from the active Extension 
membership on record as of January 1, 1966. The entire population of 
lay leaders serving terms of office during 1966 and 1967 were used in 
the study. All information was obtained by personal interviews 
conducted by nine Extension Agents on the Jefferson County Extension 



Staff. 



Dcflni ti on of Terms 



Association - The Cooperative Extension Association of 
Jefferson County. 

Attitud e (opinion) - The expression of a person’s 
feelings, beliefs and understanding based on answers 
to questions stated in the interview schedule used in 
this study. 

Board of Directors - The governing body of the Cooperative 
Extension Association in each county composed of lay 
leaders elected by the lay Extension membership. 

Central Advisory Committee - A State Extension committee 
serving in an advisory capacity on the purpose and conduct 
of Cooperative Extension work in New York State. The 
committee is composed of 20 lay Extensi.on leaders repre- 
senting the five Extension districts in the State and 10 
persons representing the Extension professional staff 
including one representative from each of the Extension 
Agent Associations (4-H, Agriculture and Home Economics), 
one Extension specialist from the College of Agriculture, 
one Extension specialist from the College of Home 
Economics, the State 4-H Club Leader, the State Leader 
of County Agriculture Agents, the State Leader of Home 

Demonstration Agents, the Director and Associate Director 

6 

of Extension. 



^L. R. Simons, T he Extension Service Partnership With County 
Supporting Agencies in New York 1911 ~ 1961 (Ithaca, New York: 

New York State Cooperative Extension Service, 1962), Appendix. 
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Division - A progr«im division of Uhc Association - i.e. 
Agriculture, Home Kconomics or A-H Divisions. 

Division Executive Committee - A program development committee 
for each program division (Agriculture, Koine Economics and 
4-H) composed of persons elected by the Extension lay 
membership. The conunittee is directly responsible to the 
County Extension Board of Directors. 

Knowledge - A statement of fact indicating what is known 
to be true or correct substantiated by documentive proof, - 
in this study the Constitution and by-laws of the 
Cooperative Extension Association of Jefferson County. 

Lav Extension Leader (leader) - A person elected by the 
County Extension membership to be a member of the Board 
of Directors or Division Executive Committee. 

Lay Extension Member ( member) - A resident of Jefferson 
County, 18 years of age or older, currently enrolled in 
the Agriculture, Home Economics or 4-H Division programs 
for the purpose of receiving information or participating 
in activities sponsorecl by the Cooperative Extension 
Association of Jefferson County. 

Participatio n - refers to an individual’s personal 



involvement in any Extension activity or event based on 
the six criteria used in this study explained in Chapter III. 



CHA1>TER II 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
Introduction 

This chapter will discuss three major areas of concern in this 
study: knowledge, participation and attitudes. A concept of each 

term, based on literature cited, will be defined according to its 
application in the study. 

Available research references including the "Biological and 
Agricultural Indexes" and the "Review of Extension Research" did not 
identify any parallel studies directly concerned with the problem under 
investigation. However, parts of other studies involving Cooperative 
Extension and other organizations provided information relevant to 
some of the factors considered. Findings obtained from related 
research studies are reported in the final portion of this chapter. 

Concept of Knowledge 

The search to obtain a satisfactory answer to the question. What 
is knowledge?" has perplexed mankind for centuries dating back to the 
time of the Greek scholars, Plato and Aristotle. The word "knowledge" 
encompasses several meanings and many definitions of the term were 
found in literature reviewed. Some writers on the subject defined 
knowledge simply as that which is known. Dewey and Bentley^ rather 
than defining the word refer to knowledge as knowns and knowings. 

^John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley, Knowing and the Kno\im. 

(Boston: The Beacon Press, 19A9), p. 48. 
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Although these definitions are satisfactory in a limited extent 
it is necessary to consider the elements of knowledge in order to 
develop a reference point for the purpose of knowledge measurement 
useful for this st'-dy. 

The following definition offered by Webster identifies many of 
the meanings and elements of knowledge: 



- Familiarity gained by actual experience; practical skill; 
technical acquaintance; as, a knowledge of life. The act 
or state of understanding; clear perception of fact or 
truth; familiar cognizance; conginition. Knowledge acquired 
by the sense or by feeling or by intuition. . .knov/ledge 
obtained by intellectual processes of abstration and comparison 
. , .that which is gained and preserved by knowing; instruc- 
tion; enlightment; learning, also, broadly the sum of informa- 
tion conserved by civilization; - often personnif ied 



A definition of knowledge offered by Russell states: 



"We may. . .say that what is kno\im consists, first of certain 
matters of fact and certain principles of inference, neither 
of which stands in need of extraneous evidence, and secondly, 
of all that can be ascertained by applying the principle of 
inference to the matters of fact. Traditionally, the matters 
of fact are those given in perception and memory, while the 
principles of inference are those of deductive and inductive 
logic. "3 



Identified in both of these broad definitions is the element of 
fact , that is, v/hat is true. This element of knowledge is used as a 
basis for measurement in this study. The facts are those points of 



^Webster’s Nevy International Dictionary , Second Edition (Spring- 
field, Mass.: G. & C. Merriman Co., 1934). 

3 

Bertrand R. Russell, Human Knowledge. Its Scope and Limits 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1948), p. 153. 
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information found in the statements set forth in the Jefferson County 
Cooperative Extension Assoc.iatlon' s constitution and by-laws as adopted 
for the new organization. For the purpose of this study knowledge is 
based on those matters of fact recalled and reported by the individual 
respondent relative to the new Extension organization that are known 
to be true. 

In using "facts" as defined above as a basis for measuring knovj- 
ledge, the knowledge test used in the interview schedule is designed 
to obtain a measurement of what the members report to be correct - 
their knowledge of what are the facts including; that which is knovm 
by the respondent and is true; that which is known and is false; and 
that which is not known. 



Concept of Participation 

Participation can be viewed as both a problem and an attribute 
common to both formal and voluntary organizations. If any organiza- 
tion is to successfully achieve its objectives and goals it will be 
confronted with the problem of obtaining satisfactory involvement and 
contributions from its members and leaders. Voluntary organizations, 
in contrast with formal organizations, are restricted in their efforts 

to influence participation since they lack the assistance of coercive 

4 

power (legal enforcement) and purchasing power (salaries and wages) . 

^W. Keith Warner, "Problems in Participation," Journal o_f 
Cooperative Extension , Vol. Ill, No. 4 (Winter 1965), p. 220. 
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Many of the problems of part j.c 3.pation have originated in the 
common misconception of this term held by many people. As pointed 
out by Alpert and Smith: 

Despite verbal disclaimers, participation is often regarded 
merely in a carrying-out sense, where decisions are made 
largely from above and plans of action and policy are 
thoroughly "worked out at the top level" while "lower" 
levels are used merely as manpower to carry them out. . . 
where this limited role persists for any length of time, 
the individual is not participating. He is not an organic 
part of the group, but merely an agent of the group along 
with a number of other agents. Moreover, the requisite 
consequence of participation is missing: the individual 

does not grow and his acLi’/ity is not a creative one. 



Allport explains that measurements of participation are often 
made in terms of activity which is only a part of participation. An 
individual must become "ego-involved" if there is to be true partici- 
pation. In addition Allport makes the point that "when ego is not 

6 

effectively engaged the individual becomes reactive." 

Continuing with this latter point by Allport, Spicer considers S 

participation a working tool for action useful in preventing resist- ^ 

ance that is not related to the change itself and helpful in estab— 

7 i 

lishing conditions for orderly and constructive change. 



^Burt Alpert and Patricia A. Smith, "How Participation Works," 
Journal of Social Issues , Vol. V, No. 1 (Winter 1949), p. 3. 

^S. D. Hoslctt, (ed.). Human Factors in Management (Parkville, 
Mo.: Park College Press, 1946), pp. 256 - 260. 

^Edward H. Spicer, (ed.). Human Problems in Technological Change 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1952), p. 293. 
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ParLicipallon jn any orp,ani^aLion is cviclencctl in many form.'?: 
affiliation or moinborship; moctlnp, aLLcndanco ; i nvo] vcnont in activi- 
ties and proprams in moetinps; volunLccrinp for special a.s sip, nine lU s 
for the group, making financial contributions and exercising leader- 

g 

ship re. s pon s i b 1 1 i t i e s . 

Evan identifies three dimensions of participation: decision- 

making, activity and value commitment. The decision-making dimension 
is defined as the. action taken by the rank-and-file members concerning 
the formal policy-making process and operating practices of the 
organization. The activity dimension involves the actions implenenting 
the objectives and decisions of an organization including utilizing 
the organization’s facilities or services. Value commitment refers to 
the. "effectively-involved" acceptance of the principles, purposes or 
goals of an organization. In regard to this last dimension, Evan 
states, "The dimensions of decision-making and activity presuppose a 
set of goals or values to which a member is committed." 

In consideration of the above information, tv:o requisites were 
identified for inclusion in measuring participation for this study. 

The first requisite involved the measurement of participation denoted 
by membership and attendance. The second requisite involved the 
measurement of participation denoted by committee involvement, leader- 
ship activities and the utilization or organization services. In 

g 

Warner, o p. cit. , p. 220. 

Q 

William M. Evan, "Dimensions of Participation in Voluntary 
Associations," Social Forces , Vol. 36, No. 2 (December 1957), pp. 1^«8 - 
153. 



establishing these t\7o recjuisi.tcs for participation measure.nicnt both 
the "activity” and "ego- involvement", factors described by A]] port are 
included in the measurement. It is recognized by the author that the 
amount of "ego- involvement" may be in some cases only superficial 
depending on the depth of interest and commitment by the individual 
which couid not be accurately measured in this investigation. 

Concept of Attitude (Opinion) 

Although these two terms, attitude and opinion are not synomynous, 
they are discussed together here because they are closely interre- 
lated . 

As defined by Krech and Crutchfield an attitude is "an enduring 
organization of motivational, emotional, perceptional and cognitive 
process with respect to some aspect of the individual's world. 

Remmers considers a working concept of an attitude, "as an 
affectively toned idea or group of ideas predisposing the organism, to 
action with reference to specific attitude objects. In addition he 
develops the relationship between attitude and opinion by stating: 

In most measurement of attitudes we are really measuring 

opinions. Opinions, therefore, are expressed attitudes.^^ 



D. Krech and R. S. Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of Social 
Psychology, (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948), p. 152. 

H. H. Remmers, Introduction to Opinion and Attitude Measurement 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954), p. 3. 

op • P* 
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Best defines attitude and explains the relationship between 
attitude and opinion in the following statements: 



How an individual feels or what he believes^ is his attitude. 
But it is difficult, if not impossible, to describe and 
measure attitude. Ihe researcher must depend upon what the 
individual says as to his beliefs or feelings. This is the 
area of opinion. Through the use of questions, or by 
getting an individual’s expressed reaction to statements, a 
sample of his opinion is obtained. From this statement of 
opinion may be inferred or estimated his attitude - what he 
really believes. 



« DeFleur and Westie identified twenty-three different definitions 

of attitude ranging from a simple definition of tendencies toward 

t 

overt action to the complex definition of a "sum total of inclina- 

r 

tions, feelings, notions, ideas, fears, prejudices, threat. and 
convictions about any specific topic. 

1 

? For the purpose of this study, attitude will be considered as 

f. 

? 

‘ the individual's feelings or beliefs held toward a certain object or 

j 

\ 

j subject. The subject in this case is the major points of change 

1 created through the reorganization of the County Extension Service. • 

i 

I Attitude measurement will be based on the opinions offered by 

I the respondents to several questions concerning the reorganization. 

j 

I Opinions are the verbal expression of the respondents attitude. 



John W. Best, Rese arch in Educ ation , (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prcnticc-Hall, Inc., 1959^ p. 155.' 

14 

Melvin L. DeFleur & Frank R. Westie, "Attitude as a Scientific 
Concept," Social Forces . Vol. 42, No. 1 (October 1963), p. 20. 



i 
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Information From Related Studies 

As noted in the beginning of this chapter the author was unable 
to find any parallel studies dealing directly with the reorganization 
of a county Cooperative Extension Association. However, on reviewing 
some research studies concerned with perception and participation it 
was determined that these studies would assist in providing a frame 
of reference for the present study. 

Although this study does not involve the broad concept of 
perception it docs focus on factors of perception - attitude and know- 
ledge. Both of these factors \>7ere identified either directly or 
indirectly by the perception studies reviewed. In this regard, some 
of the variables used and conclusions obtained through the perception 
studies were considered relevant. 

Blalock, Greenwood and Abraham^^ in summarizing the points of 
view found in seminar papers presented by eight eminent persons^^ as 



T. C. Blalock, Mary Nell Greenwood and Roland H. Abraham, 

"What the Public Thinks of Extension," Journal of Cooperative Extension, 
Vol. 1, No. 1 (Spring 1963), pp. 47 - 54. ~ 

16. 

As cited by Blalock, Greenwood and Abraham the eminent speakers 
presenting seminar papers included: Dr. D. W. Colvard, President, 

Mississippi State University; Dr. Fred H. Harrington, now President, 
University of Wisconsin; Harold Florea, Editorial Director, Watt Pub- 
lishing Col; Larry Osman, Farm Writer, Milwaukee Journal; Charles B. 
Shuman, President, American Farm Bureau Federation; Milo Swanton, 
Executive Secretary, Wisconsin Council of Agricultural Cooperatives; 

C. A. Vines, Director of Extension, Arkansas; and E. L. Peterson, 
Executive Vice President, Milk Industry Foundation. 









compared to views reported in recent perception studies involving 
specific Extension clientele groups, identified three points of con- 
cern that served as guides for the present study. The three points 
17 

are : 

(1) "Extension's various publics are not in complete agree- 
ment as toward what image the organization should be striving." 

Perception studies showed a close relationship betv/een the 

clientele's area of interest and what they felt Extension should 

represent. In addition, "Clientele involved in the perception studies 

indicated less need for departing appreciably from present general 

1 ft 

patterns than was Implied by the seminar spieakers." Point 3 stated 
below reinforces this latter statement showing that clientele strongly 
favored what is commonly referred to as "traditional" Extension 
programs . 

(2) "Evidence indicates we have assumed that people know far 
more about the Extension Service than they actually do." 

Four perception studies conducted in different states indicated 
a "great diversity and considerable misinformation among respondents 
concerning Extension's organizational affiliation."^^ 

(3) "There is lack of agreement as to what Extension's objectives 
and functions should be, the types of programs it should offer, 
and the clientele it should serve." 



17 ^, , , 

Blalock, 

^^Blalock, 

19 

Blalock, 



, p . 

QPLi C 1 1 f , p . 

Qp.i— , p. 



A8. 

A8. 



49. 
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All nine perception studies reviewed by the authors indicated 
that clientele groups showed a strong preference for Extension to 
continue its focus on youth development and dissemination of technolo- 
gy in agriculture and home economics. In the four studies conducted 
in Montana, Kansas, California and Wisconsin, clientele ranked Exten- 
sion’s function in the following order: first was "Providing informa- 

tion on specific farm and home problems"; second, "Teaching principles 
of farming"; tied for third and fourth were "Providing information and 

leadership for community services and activities" and "Consulting in 

20 

the analysis and management of the total farm and home." 

The clientele’s ranking of County Extension agents activities in 

studies conducted in Montana, Kansas, California, and Arizona showed 

complete agreement by ranking "providing information directly to 

21 

farmers" as being first in importance. 

With regard to what clientele groups Extension should serve, the 
Montana, Kansas, Arizona and Wisconsin groups rated the family on the 
average-size farm the most important clientele. With few exceptions, 
the groups studied indicated a strong preference for Extension’s time 
and effort to be devoted to people involved in farming. Non-farm 
people received lox 7 ranking with urban and city people being ranked at 
the bottom or close to the bottom of the list. 

20 

Blalock, o p. cit . , p. 50. 

21 

Blalock, op. cit., p. 51. 
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•Generally the seminar speakers indicated that Kxtension should 
broaden its' role, however, there was considerabie differences of 
opinion in what direction this "broadening" should be directed. As 
stated by Blalock, Greenwood and Abraham in discussing the contro- 
versial point of Extension's involvement in public affairs and policy 
proposed by the Scope Report, "Reaction to Extension's responsibility 
in this area was sharply divided among seminar speakers, ranging from 
a serious concern on the part of the Farm Bureau to complete endorse- 




In review of the above information, two general findings were 
considered relevant to the objectives of the present study. 

First, in the view of the inconsistancy of knowledge concerning 
Extension's organization affiliation there is a question of just how 
much knowledge Extension's clientele has of the Extension organization. 
Although the question of knowledge as used in the present study is 
directly concerned with the reorganization of the County Extension 
organization, - the results obtained should be of value in shedding 

some light on this particular question. 

Secondly, there is the question of whether or not Extension should 

be involved with people other than farm people. Most of the people 
studied in the perception studies were agriculturally oriented and it 
is reasonable to assume that they would consider farm clientele and 
farm oriented programs to have greater priority in Extension than* non- 
farm people or programs. Opinions on this question will be obtained 
from both farm and non-farm people in the present investigation. 



^^Blalock, op . c. i_t _. , pp. 50-51. 
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Inforiiuntion concerning the relationship of a certain situational 
variable to Extension involvement (participation) was obtained from a 
study by Griffith. In summarizing variables used in eight different 
studies he found that education was related to involvement in all 
studies, age was related in two studies and not related in four of the 
studies, while tenure showed no relationship in any of the studies. 
However, in Griffith's o\ 7 n study of 116 feed operators in Kansas, none 
of the five variables "■ size of business, age, educational level, 
degree of Extension involvement or tenure in business were found to 
be significantly associated with feed dealer's perception of 
Extension. 

• Summary 

In this reviev; of literature, the concepts for the present study 
have been defined. They are knowledge, participation and attitude 
(opinion). An identification of each concept was made in respect to 
the type of measurement sought. Additional information from related 
research studies has been reported to establish a general frame of 
reference on which to base the study. 

^^Paul W. Griffith, "Formula Feed Operator's Perception of the 
Kansas Agricultural Extension Servxce" (Unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 
University of Wisconsin), pp. A7-48. 

^^op. cit, p. 47, 48. 
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METHODOLOGY 



PopuJalion 

Two populations were used is this study, one was the lay leaders 
and the other, the lay members. 

The population of lay leaders includes only those persons elected 
to serve on the Division Executive Committees and/or the Board of 
Directors of the Cooperative Extension Association of Jefferson County 
between the dates of January 1, 1966 and April 30, 1967. The total 
universe of 36 leaders identified according to the above criteria were 
included in the study. 

The lay member population included all persons recorded on the 
mailing lists of the Agriculture, Home Economics and A-H Divisions as 
of December 28, 1966. Excluded from the lay member population were; 

(1) All lay leaders identified in the lay leader population 

described above. 

(2) All members designated as complimentary members. 

(3) All out-of-county persons listed. 

(A) Any membership identified with a company, corporation or 
organizational name without a specifically named individual designated 
as the member, and 

(5) All A-ll members under 18 years of age. 

A-H members 18 years of age and older were Included since they 
meet the minimum voting age requirement of the Extension Association. 
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The 4-H members mcctins this ego requirement and all currently enrolled 
Ml leaders constituted the portion o£ the lay member population 

identified with the 4-H Division. 

The author was concerned with obtaining information from only 

those individuals residing in Jefferson County and currently partici- 
pating in the Jefferson County Extension programs. Of the totai lay 
member population 187 members were excluded on the basis of the five 
factors, explained above, leaving a final lay member population of 
2,331 persons. The large number of lay members made it necessary to 

draw a sample of this group for this study. 

SamplinR 

Literature by Parten\ Sabrosky^ and Best^ on sampling, indicated 
a five percent sample of the member population of 116 members was 
adequate. Since the member population consisted of three membership 
divisions - 4-H. Agriculture and Home Economics - a stratified sample 

was drawn as shown in the following Table. 



^Mildred B. Parten. Sur^gys, Sample ^, (New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1950), Chapter IX, pp. 290 

^Darcie Byrn (ed.), Evalu^^.^ Kansas: 

H. M. Ives & Sons. Inc., Ath Ed. 1965), pp. 204 206. 

3john W. Best. KcjscjLrcll_ilUli‘!M£a4o^^ (Englewood Cliffs. N. V.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959), PP. 204 - 206. 
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TAliLIC I 

COMPOSITION 01- LAY MEMBliR SAMPLE 



Division 


Total 

Popu] ation 


No. in 
Sample (5%) 


Percent 

of 

Sample 


Agriculture 


909 


45 


38.8 


Home Economics 


1188 


59 


50.9 


4-H 


234 


12 


10.3 


Totals: 


2331 


116 


100.0% 



The member population characteristics of division membership and 
geographic location were variables judged by the author to be signifi- 
cant to the study and were thus used as a basis for stratifying the 
sample. The reasons for stratifying based on these two factors were: 

(1) Division Membership - There are marked variations in the 
method of operation and content of the three Extension program divi- 
sions - 4-11, Home Economics and Agriculture. The program differences 
influence the amount and kind of contact a division member would have 
with the Extension organization which in turn would influence his know- 
ledge and opinion of the Extension organization. For these reasons the 
author wanted assurance that the data would be obtained proportionately 

from the three division memberships. 

(2) Geographic - Cooperative Extension programs have been pre- 
dominantly agriculturally oriented during most of its existence however 
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in the post ten years more emphasis has been placed on programs for 
the suburban and urban populations. The reorganization of Cooperative 



Extension gave, greater flexibility and opportunity for Extension to 
develop and become more involved in programs other than traditional 
agriculture programs. All of the Extension program divisions in 
Jefferson County have a substantial membership from the suburban and 
urban population areas along with the agricultural membership. The 
author wanted to be assured of obtaining data from all membership 
areas - non-agricul tural and agricultural. 

The prescribed number of members representing each division was 
selected randomly from mailing lists on which names were grouped 
according to their mailing address and numbered consecutively from 1 
to 2331. A starting number was randomly selected using a Friden 130 
Electric Calculator. Eeginning with the selected starting number, 
every twentieth name was selected for the sample. 



Interview Schedule Development 
An interview schedule was selected to collect study data to 
insure a higher degree of reliability and validity. The techniques 
and methods used in developing and implementing the interview schedule 
were obtained from information offered by Gallup and Fessenden . 

The interview schedule (Appendix D) consisted of three parts. 

Part I was designed to obtain "face data" and information on the 



A 



Byrn, 



op. cit., 



p. A5 - 69. 
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rcspont.onl ’ s pnrL icipnL ion in tlio KxtcMision progmin to determine a 
participation score. Part II consisted of knowledee questions 
developed directly from the new constitution and by-laws of the 
Cooperative Extension Association of Jefferson County. Part III 
was designed to determine the respondents attitude as denoted by the 
opinions recorded by the respondent relative to statements of changes 
affected by the reorganization. 

Method of Scoring Participation 

The method of obtaining a participation score closely paralleled 
that used by Lawson^ and Lacy^. The criteria and scores used to 
determine Extension participation are shown in Table II. 



^Winfred M. Lawson, "Commercial Cotton Farm Operators ’Perception’ 
of the California Agricultural Extension Service," (Unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis. University of Wisconsin, 1959), p. A4. 

^Micajah P. Lacy, "The Effects of Involvement on the Participants 
in Cooperative Extension Program Planning in Waupaca County, 

Wisconsin," (Unpublished Ph.I). thesis. University of Wisconsin, 1961), 
pp. 43, 44. 
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TABLK II 



METHOD OF SCORING PARTICIPATION 



Criteria 


Score 


Extension Membership 


1 


Member of Executive Committee 
or Board of Directors 


1 


Member of Extension Committee 

fther than Executive or Board of Directors 


1 


Visits by Extension Agent during 
the past 12 months 


1 


Personal visits to the Extension 
offices in the past 12 months 


1 


Attendance at any Extension 
sponsored meeting 


1 


Total 


6 



Extension membership was included in this score because 5 members 
of the new Board of Directors and Executive Committees had not been 
members of any Extension program prior to their election to the Board 

or Executive Committee. 

MPthod of Scoring KnowledR.e 

Knowledge measurement was based on the respondents answers to 18 
knowledge questions. Four responses were offered with each question 
- and the respondents were instructed to select one of the responses 
offered. One of the responses was correct, two were incorrect and the 






■ 
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fourth "do not know." The measurement of knowledge was made by using 
completed ohjective questions and statements. There were no open 
end questions. Scoring on the knowledge test had a possible range of 

zero to 18'. 



' Method of Scoring Attitude 

[ . . 7 

f A Likert-Type attitude scale was used to measure attitude . 

5 

I Possible ansv^ers to attitude statements were agree, tend to agree, 

1 neutral, tend to disagree and disagree. Attitude scores, shown in 

i Table III, ranged from a 1 to 5 value for each statement. 

! 

f 

I ' TABLE III 



METHOD OF SCORING ATTITUDE 





Criteria 


Score 


Agree 


1 


Tend to Agree 


2 


Neutral 


3 


Tend to Disagree 


A 


Disagree 


5 



7 



Best, 



op. cit. , 



pp. 157 - 160. 
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Ten attitude statements were used. A score of 10 on the atti- 



tude test indicated complete agreement on all statements and a score 



of 50 indicated total disagreement. 



All statements in the attitude test were positively oriented 



toward the new Extension organization. Therefore, the attitude measure- 
ment as designed here measured only in terms of favorableness. 



Collection of Data 



Interviews were conducted by a team of nine Extension agents 
working on the Extension staff in Jefferson County. Determination of 
the agents interest in conducting the interviews for the study was 
made at a meeting with the agents in December 1966. An orientation 
and Instruction meeting for the agent interviewers was held in March 



1967. Prior to the March meeting a copy of the interview instructions, 



8 9 

interviewing procedure and techniques and the interview schedule 



was sent to each agent for their review before the meeting. All inter- 
views were conducted by the interviewersi between April 1, 1967 and 



May 24, 1967. 

All of the lay leader population was contacted and interview 
schedules completed. Six members of the lay member sample were out- 
of-town for an extended period of time or were unable to be reached 
for an interview. Alternates were selected for each member unable to 



8 



Byrn, op. cit., pp. 53 - 55. 



See appendices. 
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be interviewed by taking the name on the mailing list immediately 
following the name of the member originally selected for the sample. 
The second choice in all six cases was contacted and the interview 
schedule completed. The total lay member sample of 116 persons 
were interviewed. 



Pretest 

After the interview schedule was reviewed and corrected by the 
researcher's advisory committee the schedule was pretested by the 
researcher and three of the agent interviewers on 10 persons selected 
at random from the two study groups. Four persons from the leader 
group and two persons from each division of the member sample were 
selected for the pretest. The researcher conducted one of the pre- 
test interviews prior to the pretest interviews made by the agents 
in an effort to identify any problems or difficulties in administer- 
ing the schedule. 

Results of the pretest found the schedule to be satisfactory 
with only a few minor corrections needed. A major value in the pre- 
test was in the assistance it offered in orientating and instructing 
the interviewers. All of the 10 pretest interviews were judged to 
be acceptable and were included in the groups under study. 

Tabulation and Analysis of Data 

All interview schedules were checked for completion by the 
researcher. Information collected on the schedules was coded and trans- 
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ferred to IBM punch cards. One IBM card was used per interview 
schedule. All key punching, verifying, tabulating, sorting and record- 
ing operations were accomplished at the Computer Center at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. Statistical procedures used included frequency 
distributions, rank-difference correlation and chi-square. 

The rank-difference correlation coefficient^^, p, was used to 
test for correlation between the two study group scores on the know- 
ledge and attitude tests. 



1 6 x^D 

p = 1 - 2 

N(N=1) 

p *= coefficient of correlation from rank differences 
2 

D « sum of the squares of differences in rank 



N «= number of pairs 



The significance of p was tested using a table offered by 

.... 

Garrett . 

Chi-square values were obtained to identify significant difference 
in the data for the two study groups using the fourfold contingency 

i. 12 

table. 

„2 ^ N(AD-BC)^ 

* (A+B) (C+D) (A+C) (B+D) 



^^Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in PsycholoRv and Education . 
(New York: David McKay Co., Inc.., 1958), pp. 371 - 375. 

^^ Ibld. . p. 201. 

^^Ibid., p. 265. 
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Wlierc entries in the fourfold table had a value of 5 or less and 



2 13 

the X value x^fas significant the Yates’ correction for continuity , 



X^, was employed, 
c 



N()AD-nC|-N/2)‘ 



(A+B) (C+D) (A+C) (B+D) 
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The median test was used to obtain a chi-square value when there 



was a value of zero in a cell of the fourfold table. Chi-square and 



correlation values at the .05 level and below were considered 



significant. 

Tables were designed to identify the differences found within and 



between the groups studied. 



Evaluation and Criticism of Methodology 



One of the strong features in the methodology of this study as 
viewed by the researcher was the opportunity to collect the study 
data via the interview method. Considering the nature of the study, 



the author believes the interview method of obtaining the research 



data offered an optimum amount of reliability and validity compared to 

15 



any other method of collecting the data . Reports from the inter- 
viewers indicated there was very little explanation necessary in 



13 



Ibid. 



14 



Ibid. , pp. 268 - 270. 



15 



Best, op. cit ., p.‘ 167 
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conducting the interview other than the amount of instruction outlined 
in the interview procedures. It is recognized that some bias may 
have entered into the data if the interviewer had to explain any of 
the statements found in Part II or III of the schedule however very 
few incidences of this nature were related. 

The author recognizes the risk in making predictions from a 5% 
sample and acknowledges that a larger sample of lay members may have 
increased the validity of the data. However, the size of the sample 
chosen rests largely on the judgement of the researcher after all 
factors pertinent to the population are studied along with the amount 
of time and finances available for the research project. 
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CHAPTER IV 



GKNKUAL CHAUA CTKRISTICS AND LPVKT, OP EXTENSION 
PARTK:n>AT10N OF THE LPADHl^ AND MKMBEK GROUPS 

The general characteristics associated with each of the tv/o study 
groups will be described in this chapter. The first portion of the 
chapter will be devoted to a presentation of personal characteristics 
including age, education, sex, residence, occupation, income and 
tenure. The final portion will explain the levels of Extension 
participation. Information presented here will serve as a background 
for the data presented In the following chapter. 



Personal Characteristics 

The mean age of the leaders was 44.9 years and of the members 
46.9 years. A review of Table IV reveals that essentially the age 
distribution of the leaders closely parallels the age distribution of 
the members. 



Education 

The leader group attained a substantially higher educational 
level than the member group. Close to one-half, 44.4 percent, of 
the leaders had at least one or more years of college education with 
one-third of the group having attended 4 or more years of college. In 
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contrast only 2A.] pc.rcc'nt or 20 percent fewer members than leaders 

received any college education. Only 8.6 percent of the members had 

A or more years of college, education. The mean education level for 

leaders was 13. A years and for members 11.6 years. The median for 

each group was 12.5 years, which was above the median educational 

level of 10.1 years for males and 11.2 years for females established 

1 

by the 1960 census for the population of Jefferson County. Table V 
gives the frequency distribution of the education levels for both 
study groups. 

Sex 

An almost identical inverse ratio of men to women in terms of 
percentage existed between the member and leader groups. Table VI 
shows the proportion of men to women in both groups. 

TABLE VI 

LEADER AND MEMBER GROUPS CLASSIFIED BY SEX 





Leader 




Member 




SEX 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Female 


15 


41.7 


68 


58.6 


Male 


21 


58.3 


A8 


Al.A 


Totals 


36 


100.0 


116 


100.0 



^Thc People of Jefferson County , Bulletin No. 62-22, Dept, of 
Rural Sociology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1963, pp. A3 - A5. 



The membership group consisted of 17.2 percent more women than 
men but in the leader group men outnumbered women by 16.6 percent. 

Residence 

Except for the categories of "City” and "Country - not farm the 
leader and member groups closely match each other in regard to place 
of residence. The totals of village and suburb residences of both 
groups shown in Tabic VII indicates only a 2% difference. The total 
for the village/suburb residences for the leader group was 19.5 

percent and for the members 21.5 percent. 

Over one-half of the respondents in both groups claim farm resi- 
dences. A difference of only 2.3 percent existed between the two 
study groups in this residence category. 

Occupation 

Well over half of the respondents Interviewed in both groups were 
involved in farming or in some type of agricultural business. Over 
one-half of the leaders, 52.8 percent, and just under one-half of the 
members, A6.5 percent, listed farming as their occupation. The 
frequency distributions of occupations for both study groups in 
Table VIII shows a close similarity in occupational classifications. 



Income 

Farming was a source of income for over half of the respondents 
in each of the study groups. A slightly higher percentage of leaders 
than members received over 50 percent of their income from farming 
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(Sec Table IX). Respondents reporting income from only non-farm 
sources were almost identical in both groups! A1.7 percent of the 
leaders and AA.O percent of the members. 

Tenure 

A high proportion of the respondents had 6 or more years member- 
ship in Extension. Fifty-five percent of the members and 65 percent 
of the leaders had in excess of 10 years membership. Tenure reported 
by leader respondents is similar to that reported by the members 
(Table X). 

Summary of Personal Characteristics 

Observing the frequency distributions presented in Tables IV thru 
Table X, the personal characteristics of age, residence, occupation, 
income and tenure of the leader and member groups were generally 
similar in composition. The characteristics of education and sex 

reflect some marked differences: 

(1) A higher proportion of leaders than members had some 

college education. 

(2) The percentage of women in the member group was 17.2 
percent more than the men, however , in the leader group 
the percentage of women was 16.6 percent less than the 
percentage of men. 
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Extension Participation 

Extension participation is an individual’s personal involvement 
in any Extension activity or event. A participation score level was 

obtained using the following six criteria: 

1. Current membership in an Extension program Division, (Home 

Economics, 4-11, or Agriculture). 

2. Member of a Division Executive Committee prior to 1966. 

3. Member of an Extension Committee other than the Board of 
Directors or Division Executive Committee. 

4. Have been visited by a County Extension agent during the 
past twelve months. (Most visits by agents are made only 
if requested by the member). 

5. Have visited the County Extension offices during the past 
twelve months. 

6. Attendance at Extension activities or meetings during the 
past twelve months. 

Each positive response to any of the above criteria was given a 
value of one. Responses indicating no participation were given a 
zero value. A score of six is the maximum score and zero the minimum. 

The leader group recorded a substantially higher amount of partici- 
pation than the member group. A total of 32 of the 36 leaders or 88.9 
percent (see Table XI) were in the high level of participation whereas 
only 26.7 percent of the members made the high level. A difference of 
62.2 percent separated the two groups at the two levels of participa- 



tion. 
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TAliLK XI 

LEADER AND MEMliER GROUPS CLASSIFIED 
BY LEVEL OF EXTENSION PARTICIPATION 





Leader 




Member 




PARTICIPATION SCALE 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Low (1-3) 


A 


11.1 


85 


73.3 


High (A- 6) 


32 


88.9 


31 


26.7 


Totals 


36 


100.0 


116 


100.0 



A chl—stjuairc value, between the leader and meinber groups with 
regard to Extension participation was significant beyond the .001 level 
(see Table XII). Due to the nature of the lay leader role in the 
Extension organization it would be expected that lay leaders have a 
high level of participation in comparison to the lay members. 
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TABLE XII 



COMPARISON 01-’ LE.ADER AND Ml-MBIJR GROUPS RliLATlVE 
TO LEVELS OF EXTliNSION PARTICIPATION 



Study 

Group 


N 


Level 

Low 

(1-3) 


of Participation 

High 

(A-6) 




2 

x: p 

c 


Leaders 


36 


A 


32 


A3.7A8 


41.22A .001 


Members 


116 


85 


31 






Totals 


152 


89 


63 







The relationships found between the levels of participation and 
the two study groups* knov^ledge and opinion of the new Extension organi- 
zation will be presented in Chapter V. 



CHAPTI5R V 



LKA DKRS* AND MK MU KRS’ KNOWLEDGE A ND 
ATTiTui)!': OF TIili: KXTENSfON RISOKGAN I NATION 

The major objectives of this study are to determine the extent of 
knowledge and the nature of the attitudes (opinions) held by the lay 
leaders and members concerning the new Extension organization of Jef“ 
ferson County. This chapter will present and analyze the knowledge and 
opinion responses obtained from the leader and member groups. Identi- 
fication will be made of the relationships found between the two de- 
pendent variables I knowledge and opinioiij and the independent variables 
of age, education, sex, occupation, income, residence, tenure, and 

I 

Extension participation. 

Knowledge Response 

Responses by leaders and members to the eighteen knowledge ques- 
tions are presented in Table XIII, Table XIV and Table XV with the re- 
sponses to each question separated into three categories— right , 
wrong, and do not know. The highest possible score in any of the three 
categories for leaders was 36 and for members 116. 

Thirteen of the eighteen knowledge questions were answered correctly 
by more than half of the leaders, however, only two of the knowledge 
questions wore answered correctly by one-half or more of the members. 

Ten of the questions wore answered correctly by less than twenty five 
percent of the members. 

Question 3, "Function of the Division Executive Committee,” and 
question 17, "Official Name,” received the highest number of correct 
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*See Part II of the Interview Schedule for complete wordi.ng of the knowledge questions (Appendix D) . 
**Questions are ranked according to number of right responses. Ties are broken giving rank preference 
to the question having the least number of wrong responses. 
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responses from both the members and leaders and were ranked first and 
second respectively in both groups. 

Question 15, ^'Number of state staff cn the Board of Directors,” 
ranked eighteenth in both groups, having the least number of correct 
responses. Eleven of the twelve leaders giving the wrong responses to 
this question believed none of the state Extension staff were members 
on the Board. 

Question 1, "membership requirement,” had the highest number of 
wrong answers in both groups with one-half of the leaders and over one- 
half of the members giving the wrong response. The answer given by 17 
of the 18 leaders and 59 of the 65 members giving the wrong response 
was "payment of a fee.” A major change in the Extension reorganiza- 
tion was to make Extension membership open to anyone listed as a 
participant in an Extension program whether or not a fee was charged. 

All sixteen wrong responses given by leaders to question 6, 

"The number of Extension program divisions that can be established,” 
gave three divisions as their response. A principle point of discus- 
sion during the reorganization concerned allowing ample flexibility 
in the new organization for the addition or deletion of program divi- 
sions as necessitated by program needs. "One or more” divisions was 
the correct response to this question. 

Question 11, "Chairman of the administrative committee serves as,” 
and question 18, "minimum voting age,” were answered correctly by less 
than fifty percent of the leaders. Both of these questions bad the 
highest number of responses in the "do not know" category in the leader 



group. 
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Tables XIII, XIV and XV indicate that leaders tended to give a 
definite answer to most of the questions rather than use the "do not 
know" response. Members had a high proportion of their responses in 
the 'do not know" category. The author believed the leaders felt 
compelled to know the answers because of their role as a leader and 
therefore refrained from using the "do not know" response. 

The rank-difference correlation coefficient, p, computed from the 
ranks for the knowledge question^? had a value of .53 indicating a 

marked or substantial correlation.^ The p value of .53 was significant 
at the .05 level. ^ 

A substantially higher percentage of leaders were recorded in the 
high knowledge level than members (see Table XVI) . 



TABLE XVI 

LEADER AND MEMBER GROUPS CLASSIFIED BY LEVEL OF KNOl^EDGE 
OF THE EXTENSION REORGANIZATION 



Level of 
Knowledge 


Leaders 


Members 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Low (0-9) 


6 


16.7 


111 


95.7 


High (10-18) 


30 


83.3 


5 


4.3 


Totals 


36 


100 lo 


116 


100.0 



^enry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education (New 
York; David McKay Co., Inc., 1958), p. 176. 

^Ibld., p. 201. 
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A numerical score was given to each respondent based on the number of 
correct answers given to the eighteen knowledge questions Two levels 
of knowledge were established; a low level for scores of zero to nine 
and a high level for scores of ten to eighteen. The leaders had 83.3 
percent of their group in the high knowledge level whereas only 4.3 
percent of the member group was in the high level. 

The leaders' knowledge of the Extension reorganization was signlfi* 
cantly higher than the members. The chi-square value presented in 
Table XVII was significant beyond the .001 level. 



TABLE XVII 



RELATIONSHIP OF LEADER AND MEMBER GROUPS 
LEVELS OF KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXTENSION REORGANIZATION 



Group 


N 


LEVEL 

Low 

(0-9) 


OF KN0^\T.EDGE 

High 

(10-18) 


x2 


P 

C 


Leaders 


36 


6 


30 


96.796 


92.389 .001 


Members 


116 


111 


5 






Totals 


152 


117 


35 







Opinion Response 

Responses by leaders and members to the ten opinion statements 
presented in Tabl’, XVIII and Table XIX were listed in the five response 
classifications used in the interview-schedule; fully agree, tend to 



agree, neutral, tend to disagree and fully disagree. 
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RESPONSES BY LEADERS AND MEMBERS TO OPINION 
STATEMENTS //I THROUGH #5 ON THE EXTENSION REORGANIZATION 
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*For complete wording of opinion statements see Part III of Interview Schedule (Appendix D). 



Responses to two statements reflect a substantial amount of dlsa- 
greement by both groups in comparison to the opinion responses for 
all of the statements. Statement 2 concerning the power of the 
Board of Directors has the highest amount of disagreement by both 
groups. One-half of the leader group disagreed with this statement. 
Statement 8 concerning whether or not a member of the state Extension 
staff should be a voting member of the board of directors had the 
second highest number of disagree responses for both groups. 

Responses by the members Indicated some disagreement with statement 
r concerning voting privileges and statement 9 concerning representa- 
tion from the board of supervisors on the board of directors. 

The rank order comparison of the opinion responses Is presented 
in TABLE XX. As described in Chapter III each opinion response classi- 
fication was gxven a value of one to five beginning with a value of 
one for fully agree and progressing In order to a value of five for 
fully disagree. The number of responses In each opinion classifi- 
cation for each statement was multiplied by the assigned value and 
then added together to obtain a total score value for each statement. 
Scores for each statement were then ranked according to the highest 
amount of agreement for each study group. Low scores indicated high 
agreement and high scores low agreement. 

The rank-difference, correlation coefficient, p, for the ranked 
opinion scores had a value of .81 indicating a high correlation. The 
p value of .81 was significant beyond the .01 level. 

Opinion scores were divided in two levels. A high level for 
scores of 10 to 19 and a low level for scores of 20 to 30. Table XXI 



